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Powers. Under the convention of 1841 Russia retained the rights secured by the treaties of Kucliuk Kainardzhi, Akkerman, and Adri-anople, but she relinquished her special position under the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. The latter, indeed, was permitted to lapse. The integrity of Turkey became a matter of concern to the five Powers, and the regime of the Straits could not be altered without a conference of the European concert. Both Palmerston and Nesselrode claimed the convention of 1841 as a triumph for their respective policies. 'The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, though annulled to all appearances, has been really perpetuated under another form," Nesselrode wrote ten years later. "The new act which has replaced it and been recognized by all the Powers, forbids foreign warships to enter the Dardanelles, and assures us henceforth against all naval attack.7' British and French statesmen, however, took a different view and, as Temperley makes clear, were devising plans to have the Dardanelles open to their fleets in an emergency. Even Aberdeen, the most scrupulous of British ministers, argued (September 22, 1853, N.S.) that "urgency is sufficient to dispense with all obligations." In spite of the appearance of a political rapprochement, a "wide cleavage arose in practice" between Russia and England. "'Europe had imposed peace for a moment, but imposed a peace full of danger/' writes Temperley. "A peace which stimulated Russia to increase her fleet inside the Black Sea and England and Turkey to increase their fleets outside it was unlikely to last long. For such a peace had in it the seeds of war. It is remarkable that the peace, which signalized cooperation between England and Russia, ultimately drove the two Powers to make war upon one another."xl
The unhappy consequences of the 1841 convention, however, did not become apparent until a decade later. Meanwhile Nicholas worked assiduously for the isolation of France and the inclusion of England in the Holy Alliance. In December, 1840, he made overtures to this effect to Marquis Clanricarde, British ambassador at St. Petersburg, and since a formal treaty did not seem feasible he expressed his readiness to be satisfied with a mere promise of the London government. Palmerston declined the offer on the ground that it was contrary to British policy to enter into commitments concerning situations which had not yet arisen (Nicholas pleaded for British assistance against France "in a war of revolutions this year or later"), and he stated that an informal promise of a British ministry would be "scarcely consistent
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